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this oil is removed, the grub ‘‘can no longer ‘cloud, darkening the air. Six columns of them 
NARRATIVE. 








THE BOAT BUILDERS. 


Paes “fe 

Extracted from “ Art in Nature, and Science Anticipated.” By | its bill to prepare them for resisting water. When 
__| it wishes to descend to the bottom, it folds up the 'g 

“Come, papa, and mamma, and Emma,” said | hairs of the funnel, but by means of its oil retains a 


Charles Williams. 


put its tail into its mouth, and afterwards draw it 
back, as a water-fow] will draw its feathers through 


| suspend itself on the water; I have observed it were observed to ascend from the boughs of an 
| 


apple-tree, to the height of fifty or sixty feet; 
and their bite was exceedingly envenomed. 

E. Papa, you said just now that before the 
nat began to fly it became a canoe; was this 
ll you meant, when you said it was a boat- 


Frederick, as he just looked into the room, hold-’ at their ends a globule of air; and, when it wishes ‘builder? 


ing the door in his hand:—‘‘’Tom Hudson has ‘to arise, it has only to open its hair-funnel again.” | 


Mr. E. No, my love; when the female gnat 


got the boat ready; and I can pull too,—and) Its metamorphosis, or change, into a winged fly ; has laid her eggs, she makes of them a little 


when you like we can put up the sail. And the, 
sun is so bright.— and the meadows and hedges | 


is very curious. 
E. Every thing you explain to us is so, papa; 


(boat. Each egg is shaped like an olive or a 
powder-flask, and, by itself, would sink to the 


so green,—and there’s such a nice breeze! How | who would have thought that such a little teasing ' bottom of the water; yet the gnat puts the whole 


we shall enjoy it!” 
The request thus urged, with a countenance | 


\ 


creature was so wonderful? 
Mr. E. When it is prepared to change its ele- 


\three hundred together so skilfully that they all 
| swim on the surface, safe and unhurt, until the 


all animation and vivacity, was immediately | ment, the insect rises to the surface, the body is | larve, or grubs of the gnats are hatched. 


ranted. All were quickly seated, and most | 


divided, and, as soon as the aperture is large 


\ 


E. It is very surprising, papa, that so large a 


delightfully did they glide aloag; when, as Fred-} enough, the head of the gnat appears in its per-| number should float, while one would go to the 


erick was wondering at what rate they were | fect shape; and then the animal, which has been | bottom of the pond. 
going, Mr. Elwood asked if he ever heard of a/ hitherto aquatic, has nothing to dread so much | into the secret. 


boat which would never fill with water, even 
when exposed to the violent torrents which fre- 
quently accompany a thunder-storm? 

‘«] have read of the life-boat,”’ said Frederick. 

‘* The life-boat,’’ said his father, ‘‘ is truly val- 
uable; it is the result of much skill and perse- 
verance: but I am thinking of one which is made 
not by man, but inferior creatures, and is the re- 
sult of instinct rather than intelligence.” 

**T never yet heard of that,” replied his son; 
‘“‘and as you, papa, know every thing, how 
pleasant it will be for Emma and myself to hear 
all you can tell us;—and, though mamma has 
heard it before, I think, for our sakes, she would 
like it again.” 

‘“<T should be quite as delighted as yourselves, 
my dears,” was Mrs. E.’s prompt and kind 
reply. 

F. But, papa, you have not told us yet who 
this famous boat-maker is. 

Mr. E. The gnat, my dear. 

E. What, papa, the disagreeable little creature 
that bit my neck some time ago? - 

Mr. E. The same, my dear. The instrument 
which the gnat employs is, however, very com- 
plicated and amusing! Did you ever see a set 
of lancets? 

F. Yes, papa; when Mr. Ferguson called, he 
took a little case of surgical instruments out of 
his pocket, and showed me what was inside. 

Mr. E. Such, then, is the tongue of a gnat. 
It consists of five pieces, and is shut up in a case, 
which is split from one end to the other, and gives 
steadiness to the instrument whenever it is used. 
It is not this, however, which causes the irrita- 
tion, but it is occasioned by a fluid, which the 
gnat injects or throws in, to render the thick 
blood sufficiently thin to be sucked up through 
the trunk, or case, we have before spoken of. 

F. That is very singular. Does the gnat un- 
dergo changes, like the butterfly? 

Mr. E. 0 yes; the larvee, or grub of the gnat, 
inhabits the water, and is, therefore, called aqua- 
tic. It usually swims near the surface of the 
water, with its head downwards, and its tail in the 
air, for a purpose which will presently be obvious. 
It may be met with in abundance during summer, 
in ditches, or in water-butts, appearing like a 
minute, whitish, half-transparent shrimp, or fish, 
when its body is a little bent, as it frequently is. 
Its organs for breathing are situated in the tail, a 
tube for which goes off from the last ring of the 
body, and both of these end in a sort of funnel, 
composed of hairs, in form of a star, anointed 





with oil, so as to repel water. Swammerdam 
remarks, that when, by handling it too roughly, 


as the water; for as yet its legs and wings are 
soft, moist and bound up, so that they can be of 
no use, and, were the water to touch its corslet, 
or chest, it would certainly and instantly perish. 

F. Ah! there’s no life-boat for a gnat! 

Mr. E. Not by Captain Manby, my dear, but 
one has been provided in itself by the great and 
beneficent Creator. For, as soon as it puts its 
head out of water, it raises itself almost perpen- 
dicularly, and literally becomes a canoe, of which 
its own body forms the mast and sail. The skin 
floats, and when the observer perceives, says 
Reaumur, how much the prow of the little bark 
sinks, and how near its sides are to the water, he 
forgets at the moment that the gnat is an insect 
which at another time he would kill; nay, he 
becomes anxious for its fate, and the more so if 
the slightest breeze play on the surface of the 
water; the least agitation of the air suffices to 
waft the creature with swiftness from place to 
place, and make it spin round and round. Its 
body, folded in its wings, bears a greater propor- 
tion to the little skiff, than the largest mass of 
sail to a ship: it is impossible not to dread lest 
the insect should be wrecked; once laid on its 
side in the water, there is no escape. Multitudes, 
indeed, thus perish, but generally all terminates 
well, and the danger is over in a minute. After 
having stood erect, it draws out its two fore-legs, 
and bending to the water, places them on its sur- 
face, which is firm ground for a gnat’s weight, 
and then all is safe; the wings dry and expand, 
and the insect, quitting the water, where it was 
born, rises into the air. 

F. Are there many of these wonderful little 
creatures? 

Mr. E. It is supposed, that from the end of 
May, to that of October, six or seven generations 
are born; and each gnat is able to lay two hun- 
dred and fifty eggs. Indeed, were they not de- 
voured by fish, water-fowl, swallows, and other 
animals, the air would be.often darkened from their 
immense multitudes, so that though they only 
tease and annoy us nowethey would become a 
sort of plague. So numerous were they in 1736, 
that vast columns of them were seen to rise in 
the air from Salisbury cathedral, resembling at a 
distance columns of smoke, so that many thought 
that fine building was on fire. A similar occur- 
rence produced the same effect at Sagan, in Sil- 
esia,in 1812. At Norwich, in the following year, 
the inhabitants were alarmed by the appearance 
of smoke issuing from the upper window of the 
spire of the cathedral, which most probably arose 
from the same means. And in 1766, they ap- 
peared at Oxford, in the form of a thick black 


But I think you will let us 
| Mr. E. A gnat has six legs; the four fore-legs 
she rests on a floating leaf, or on the side of a 
| bucket, if she is in water contained in such a 
vessel; and her body is thus held level with the 
| water, except the last ring of her tail, which is a 
jlittle raised. She then begins to use her two 
hind-legs, which she crosses in the shape of the 
‘letter X, the open part of which, next the tail, 
serves as a kind of scaffold for the eggs she lays, 
‘until the boat is nearly formed. Each egg, when 
laid, is covered with a sort of glue; the gnat 
biéhis the first-laid egg in the crossed legs unti! 
‘the second is placed by its side, and fastened to 
it; she then glues to these another egg, making 
a triangle, or three-sided figure; and this is the 
beginning of the boat. Thus she goes on piling 
egg upon egg, always keeping the boat in proper 
shape by her useful hind-legs; and, as it grows 
in size, she pushes it from her by degrees, still 
adding to the unfinished end next her body. 
When the boat is half built, her hind-legs are 
stretched out like two parallel lines; she has no 
longer need to cross her legs; and she holds up 
the boat as cleverly as if it were done with two 
outstretched arms. 

F. And is it much like a boat, papa? 

Mr. E. Yes, my dear, it possesses not only 
the form, but also most of the other properties of 
a boat; its fore and hind parts, being sharper and 
higher than the middle; the lower part on which 
it always floats, being convex, and the upper part 
concave. It is likewise so buoyant, that no 
agitation of the water, however violent, can sink 
it; and, what is still more deserving of admira- 
tion, although hollow it will not sink. 
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THE PIOUS MOTHER ae" SEED FOR ETER- 
Iry. 

A few days ago I was on a journey, and pas- 
sing through New England, I rested on the Sab- 
| bath, in a certain town, according to the com- 
cece where I attended a very interesting 
| Sabbath School. Some of the dear children had 





become followers of the Saviour: having heard 
Him say ‘‘ Suffer little children to come unto 
me,” they had come at his bidding. Of one in 
particular, only 7 years old, a friend told me a 
very sweet story, shewing how quickly the pre- 
cious seed, which a mother there had sown, had 
sprung up and was bearing fruit unto eternal life. 

I begged him to procure it for me in writing, 
which he very kindly did. The mother’s account 
of her pious little daughter is as follows. 

March 30, 1831. i desire to record the good- 
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ness of God to my dear child. S, bad been 
thoughtful for two or three weeks, when on the 
day above written, she came into my room, and, 
after sitting a few moments, said, ‘‘O how I love 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and I do hope he has 
forgiven my sins and given me a new heart.” I 
was astonished and made no reply. She soon 
repeated what she had said; when I asked her if 
she loved the Lord better than formerly. She 
replied, ‘‘ Yes, mamma,” and mentioned the time 
when she began. She continued to say much on 
the subject, and to feel very anxious for all her 
friends; her heart seemed to be filled with love 
to God and man, On the first Sabbath in June, 
thereafter, there was an accession to the church 
of about seventy. S. stayed through the com- 
munion season, and appeared much interested. 
After we came home, she made a great many 
inquiries respecting the sacrament; and, after 
being told the qualifications of all who woithily 
partake, she said, ‘‘1 believe thus, and so, = 
ing her faith at large) Mama, and why may | not 
partake?” About this time she heard the Rev. 
Mr. B. preach from the words, ‘‘ Make you a 
new heart.” She said to me when she came 
home, ‘‘I bowed my head to him.” ‘‘ Why did 
you do so?” said I. She answered, ‘‘ Because I 
wanted him to know I had a new heart; I wanted 
to go into the pulpit and kiss him, and kiss them 
all, I loved them so much.” When alone with 
me at one time, she said, ‘‘ Jesus is the best 
friend I have, and the ministers next.” At an- 
other time, she said, ‘‘ Mama, I should not be 
afraid to die,” and gave satisfactory reasons why 
she should not. At another she asked, ‘‘ Shall 
we feel bad in Heaven, if some of our friends 
are in hell? shall we feel unhappy there?” She 
takes great delight in reading the memoirs of 
pious children, wishes that she were as good as 
they, and resolves to live better. She weeps 
often because she is so wicked; she delights in 

rayer and praise; feels very anxious for all her 
Friends and acquaintances that are not pious, and 
loves her teachers, mostly because she believes 
they love God and think of him often. She once 
said, ‘‘ Mama, when you pray I try not to think 
of any thing but God.” Staying at home one 
Sabbath with me, she said, ‘‘ Mama, let us pray 
before our people come home.” 

June 9th, 1832, While walking in the street 
with me to-day, she introduced serious conversa- 
tion by'’aying, ‘‘ Mama, yesterday, at school, I 
thought I would try to be a Christian; and then 
I should not be afraid of any thing while I live, 
and, when I cie, I shall be happy and go to 
heaven, and I kept thinking about it.” When 
asked why she loved to attend Sabbath School,’ 
she said, ‘‘ Because there I attend to the word of 
God, for I do love the word of God.” 

I have indulged a hope for her, and think she 
has given satisfactory evidence of a change of 
heart, for more than a year; but I never have 
told her that I thought she was a Christian, for 
I wished her to raise her standard of piety very 
high. [The News. 


CONVERSION OF A CHILD. 


E—— is about 9 years old, and lives with Mr. —— 
in ——. His father and mother were both intempe- 
rate, and are now dead. E—— was a very wicked 
and disobedient boy, till he came to live with Mr. 
and even afterwards, he was a very bad boy at school, 
and would lead others into mischief, but the man he 
lived with, was a good man and his wife was a good 
woman, they were much engaged in the Sabbath 
School, and loved children; they talked with E and 
prayed for him much, but he did not regard it at first. 











the matter? 


do you hope sv, E——?” she inquired. ‘“‘Because,” he 
said, “I feel different. When I was praying on the hill 
behind the school honse,* I . pe 
different and this makes me think he is different. think, children, what should be the cause of this: 
ther morning, he came down from his chamber with eg ’, : 18° 
aa pee a lon pe Mrs. W. asked hin what was | 5°" § being so intemperate, when his mother had: 
He suid, “ I don’t think I have found the| given him such good instruction? I will tel¥ 
Saviour yet,” and seemed much affected. When some|you something else. This good widow was not 
remarks were made respecting his older brothers, who{ poor, and she had many friends to call on her, 
were wicked, E—— observed, “I pray about them.”| and was kind-hearted. In her hall she had a ta- 
He frequently goes to converse with the minister, and 
seems to love to hear about the Saviour—and 1 hope 
he will always love to serve him.—S. S. Record. 
* A place where several pious children used to retire to 
pray. 


But he acts 
The 








MORALITY. 








the other children come home. 
the room nor go into the closet.” 





If they sent him of an errand, he would play the tru- 
ant and disappoint them, and he seemed to choose to 
disoblige them; at length they noticed that his conduct | 
began to he different from what it had been, he was! 
sober and seemed desirous to please the family. His | 


school teacher noticed that there was a great change in | and bein 


his conduct, and spoke of it to Mr. and Mrs. 
conversed with E 
lings, for he was distressed on account of his past wick- 
edness, and was afraid he should go to hell. One Sab- 
bath morning, Mrs, W. was conversing with him, and 
he said to her “I hope Iam a Christian.” “ Why 














MISCHIEF BRINGS ITS OWN PUNISHMENT. 


A TRUE STORY. 


PR va fond a adn aahe — see any decanters of ardent spirit in your parent’s. 
ed, she was often guilty of bad tricks to get what cupboards, on their tables or secretaries, you 
she wanted, and what her mother did not think should not taste of it; even though your parents: 
she ought to have. 


Cially intemperance. Now, God has said, “train 
up a child in the way he should go, and when 
he is old ke will. not-depart from it.” Can you 


ble on which she constantly kept bottles of wine 
and brandy. Whoever called, was invited to 
drink; and her son thought it no harm to take a 
little too. Indeed, he and his mother thought it 
necessary, though she cautioned him not to drink 
too much. In this way he became a confirmed. 
drunkard, and brought on a consumption, while 
his poor mother is wondering what has made him 
a drunkard. 

Children who read this story: should you ever 











offer it, you should refuse it. Think of this 


One Sunday, Elizabeth was not very well, and dreadful story and take warning. Your parents, 


? hen they place such temptations before you, are 

her mother said, ‘‘ you had better nut go to church |™ YP - a 

to-day, but stay in the parlor and read, until I and | Y°TY unkind, “or a you to ruin if you do 
But do not leave |" take heed. If you learn to taste of the sugar 


in the bottom of the cup, remember it will at last 


So Elizabeth told her mother she would be a|,vite like a serpent and sting like an adder.”— 


good girl and do as she bade her. 


The way to love rum is to begin drinking a little, 


d a little more, till you will want it every da 
As soon as her mother was gone, a lady who |” “tei A y cay 
was staying at the house, and who was not well a then tal = hog oe ao a day—. 
enough to go to church, heard Elizabeth open | 90° ‘Hen you are tost—lost, lorever- 


the closet door and after a little while shut it 


again. 


Now in the closet there was a large dish of 
cakes on the upper shelf, and Elizabeth knew 








THE NURSERY. 








From the Youth’s Tamperance Lecturer. 


that her mother had put it there, so the little girl| LITTLE FANNY, OR THE DUTIFUL DAUGHTER. 


wickedly determined to take some, thinking that 
as her mother was out, and the lady sick up stairs, 
there was no one to see her. So she climbed up 
the shelves, and laid her hand on the edge of the | 
dish, when her foot slipped and she fell and pulled 
the dish and the cakes over; she bruised and cut 
herself quite badly, and the noise was so great, 
that the lady heard it and came down stairs quite 
alarmed. ,'There lay the foolish bad child on the 
floor, the dish broken, and the cakes scattered 
around. Elizabeth cried very loudly, but the lady 
could not feel sorry for her, because as soon as 
she could speak, she told a falsehood by saying 
that she was climbing up to get a drink of water. 

She had scarcely got over her fright, when her 
mother and the rest of the family came in from 
church, and she was obliged to confess that she 
meant to steal her mother’s cakes, and God had 
justly punished her by causing her foot to slip. 
Her mother was a good woman, and she so wise- 
ly corrected and reproved her little girl, that it is 
not known that Elizabeth ever attempted to steal 


sweet things again. 


Children should not be afraid of doing such 
things because they will be found out and brought 
to shame, but because God has forbidden them;— 
they should say with Joseph when he was tempt- 
ed to commit sin, ‘‘ How can I do this great 


wickedness, and sin against God?” 


For all sin is against God, and he sees and 
notices it, and will surely punish it, if it is not 


repented of and forsaken. 





From the Youth's Temperance Lecturer. 


THE RUINED SON. 


There lives not far from the city of New-York, 
a lady who appears very pious, is very kind to! with admiration. 
every body, and who has a son about 21 years 
lold, in a consumption caused by drinking ardent 
spirit. 


frequently in regard to his feel-! prehend why she should be thus afflicted. 


This lady mourns much at the prospect }her most of the night. 
'that she must so 


It was one cold snowy day in March, when a 
minister called at my house with a little girl, five 
years old, to place her in my school. ‘She isa 
fine child,” said the good man, “‘ and is the only 
one of a sickly mother, and as she is no longer 
able to instruct her, she has sent her to you, hop- 
ing you will be a mother to her.” I found it as 
he had said, she was amiable and active, obedient 
and cheerful. Her trunk of clothes was in the 
best order, and when she used any thing, she al- 
ways put it in its place, where it belonged; her 
lessons too, were well learned, and well recited, 
and Fanny soon became the favorite of the school 
|and family. She would sit alone, singing, learn- 
ing her hymns and Sabbath school lessons on 
Saturday—for in a few weeks she had learned to 
read quite well. I found her alone one day, and 
saw a tear standing in her eye, and enquired the 
cause. ‘‘I am thinking,” said she (in the sweet- 
est manner, she spoke it,) ‘‘ of my mother; I am 
afraid she is sick, and wants me to take her drink 
to her, and her medicine, as I used to, when I 
was with her.” ‘‘ Do you wish to go home,” said 
I, ‘‘and stay with your mother?” ‘I do not wish 
to leave you, nor the school, but I should like to 
jsee my mother.” She soon became cheerful, 
and said, ‘‘I know I am a great way from home, 
and must be contented.”” Thus she quieted her- 
self for some time, but often looked sad, and I 
always found the same cause for it, a desire to do 
something for her mother. In a few months, her 
mother was advised to take a journey and visit 
Fanny. She did so, and now I thought, I shall 
know whether Fanny loves her mother as much 
as she has pretended. She will have her to wait 
upon, some days—and truly, we all were filled 
She never left the bed-side but 
from necessity, and, one night her mother was 
much worse, and she sat, stedfastly looking at 
Her mother became 


t soon be deprived of an only son;| better and prepared to return home. We then 
g a widow, too, and his approaching death | expected Fanny would insist on going too. Her 
, they | caused by his own imprudence, she cannot com-| mother took her by the hand and said, ‘‘ Fanny, 


She | it is best I should go and leave you, because you 
|tells her friends, she has brought him up ‘‘in the 


ear and admonition of the Lord,” warning him 


can learn here, what I cannot teach you. I hope 
I shall live to see you again, but if I do not, be 





io shun every wicked and false way, and espe-' good and you will find friends.” It wasa pleasant 
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sight to sce this lovely child go to the door, and 
as soon as she saw her mother in the carriage, 
run into the garden, saying, ‘‘I wanted to say 
good bye and shake hands with my mother, but 
was afraid I should cry, and make her feel bad, 
and I would not do it.” This was prudence sel- 
dom found in persons of any age. 

Now I will tell you in a tew words, why I think 
Fanny was so different from other children. First, 
she possessed a mild, teachable disposition, and 
her mother was a wise woman, and had watched 
carefully every trait in Fanny’s disposition, and 
had cultivated her accordingly. She had always 
taught her to take care of her books, toys, &e., 
when she had any, but Fanny cared very little 
about toys, and when she had done with any 
thing, she put it in the right place. She would 
take care of her trunk and clothes, on a journey, 
when she was six years old, as well as any young 
lady of twenty. Do you, who read this true story, 
wish you could be like her? You may, in some 
things at least, if you will—you may learn your 
lessons, obey your parents and teachers as well 
as Fanny, if you try. When children are un- 
pleasant, disagreeable, and neglect their books, 
it is because they like to be so; because they 
indulge a wicked disposition, instead of cultivat- 
ing a good one, or rather, striving to acquire one. 
Fanny is now fourteen, and as lovely and beloved 


as ever. 
eS= 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
HOUSE OF REFORMATION. 
To the Boys who read the Youth’s Companion—No. 6. 


I said I would tell you to day something more 
about the discipline or the manner of governing 
the boys. 

The discipline is chiefly moral rather than physi- 
cal, that is, the boy is to be influenced more by his 
feelings and principles than by the pains of body, 
the hopes of reward and fears of punishment, or 
the love of praise for out-doing others; he must 
learn to do right because it is right, and he must 
believe a thing is right from his love for those who 
tell him it is right: and those who thus teach must 
gain the boy’s love—this must be done, not by 
humoring him and pleasing him always, but by 
being kindly strict, and not severe and indulgent. 
How many poor fellows are scolded and kicked, 
not because they have done wrong, but because 
they have made somebody angry ! 

But though physical discipline is not chiefly 
used, it must be in some degree: for when a boy 
is begun with, he often has not learned to exercise 
good feclings or principles; he must therefore be 
influenced partly by a hope of reward and a fear 
of ages ; but these must be well chosen. 

o member of the community is to be punished 
by whipping, or the cells; but solitary rooms, vi- 
sors to obscure the sight, bracelets to restrain the 
hands, privation of conversation, of play, of work, 
ofthe regular food, or of one meal, is substituted 
therefor. 

A boy is not punished for a fault not expressly 
forbidden either by the laws of God, of the coun- 
try, or of the school; and not unless he knew it 
Was so forbidden, as far as can be judged from cir- 
cumstances. 

No boy is required to give information of the 
faults of another, nor is he allowed so to do, un- 
less he be apparently conscientious in it. 

No boy is punished for a fault, however great, 
Which he frankly and honestly confesses, unless 

© appears to confess it because he is suspected; 
nor is any boy punished for faults that come out 
by the confession of another, except by consent 
ofthe one c&nfessing. 

A Dr. and Cr. account is kept with each boy ; 

'. marks are given for small faults, and at the 
close of the day the names are called over, and 
every boy passes judgment on his own conduct, 
and answers to his name good, bad or indifferent. 
*‘O opinton is given to a boy by which to regulate 





his answer; but if his answer is given better or 
worse than it should be, it is corrected by the in- 
structers, or monitors; if it be, or ought to be 
good, he réceives a Cr. mark, 

There is a court held each day, before morning 
or evening prayers, for the examination and settle- 
ment of cases of conduct. 

As man is not capable of punishing disrespect 
or irreverence to God; therefore, if a boy be irre- 
gular in his behavior at religous services he is not 
allowed to attend them—leaving the punishment 
with a higher power and for a future day. A boy 
who is thus excluded often comes with tears and 
asks to be re-admitted. 

The accounts are settled every Saturday night. 
If a boy have marks, he is degraded one or more 
grades, according to the rules of those grades; or 
he may lose his supper on Sunday night for his 
bad marks, if they do not exceed four. 

Ifthe balance of marks be Cr, they are passed 
to a new account, for the purchase of passes to 
the city, books, paper, pencils, combs, handker- 
chiefs, and various other advantages. 

In cases of extraordinary bad conduct, whether 
from its nature or long continuance, a boy may 
be expelled from the community, after which he 
has no intercourse with the boys ; and if circum- 
stances should again favor a readmission to it, it 
cannot be, except by a regular course of probation. 

In my next, I will give you some account of 
the proceedings of a day. That must be the last 
letter from me, unless any of you wish to ask me 
questions ; if so, send them to the Youth’s Com- 
panion, and I will answer them. W. 


— 








HIsToRYyY. 


Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
A BETTER COUNTRY THAN AMERICA. 

It is remarkable for its size. It is the largest 
of all countries. As much larger, no doubt, 
than America, as America is larger than Boston. 

It is remarkable for its variety and beauty and 
magnificence. Every thing there is exceedingly 
beautiful and delightful. Even some of the trees 
have such an amazing fertility that they bear 
twelve kinds of fruit, and this not merely once a 
year, but every month. The metropolis or chief 
city of that country surpasses in beauty and 
splendor, all other cities ever heard of. Even 
its gates are made of Peart, and its streets are 
paved with Goxp. 

It is remarkable for its perfect safety. No roar- 
ing lion, no ravenous wolf; no earthquake; no 
destructive lightning; no raging fire, nor deso- 
lating flood;—nothing, whatever, tu give the 
people the least alarm; nothing, whatever, that 
can in the Jeast hurt, much less destroy them. 

It is remarkable for its light. It is light there 
all the time—one continual cloudless noon day. 
Twilight and midnight are never known. 

The inhabitants of that country are remarkable 
for their health, Go up and down through the 
length and breadth of the land, and enter every 
dwelling. Every countenance blooms with rosy 
health; every muscle is strong and vigorous, 
No pale and sickly look; no lame, nor blind, nor 
deaf, nor dumb persons there. No hospitals, 
physicians, and nurses, are needed there. No 
coffins, funerals and burying places there. The 
inhabitants are never sick, they never die. 

They are remarkable for their industry. No 
lazy, idle people can be found there. Every 
one is busy. Every head is full of thought, and 
every hand is full of work. And all this without 
the least weariness or fatigue! 

They are remarkable for their knowledge. Even 
the smallest child there knows more than the 
wisest man in America. They rapidly increase 
in knowledge. It is easy and delightful to them. 
And what they once learn they never forget. 

They are| remarkable for their honesty. Every 
one is content with his own. No one desires 








what belongs toggnother. No one would rob}? 
another, even inh thought, of the value of a 


pin, for a thousand globes of gold. 





They are remarkable for the love of truth. 
None of the children there ever try, as many 
American children often do, to hide a thing by 
telling a lie. No! They love the truth. They 
hate and abhor a lie from the very bottom of their 
hearts. 

They are remarkable for their dignity. Could 
you for a moment see one of these people, you 
would be filled with awe. Before so much digni- 
ty, purity and intelligence, you could not help 
i a profound respect. But notwithstanding 
this, 

They are remarkable for their humility. They 
have no pride. It is said, that if the Governor 
of that country should send two of his people to 
a great city; one, to rule over it, and the other 
merely to sweep a street in it, they would have 
no choice, each would as willingly do one as the 
other. They are, indeed, clothed with humility. 

They are remarkable for their prompt obedience. 
As soon as they know the will of their Governor, 
they immediately do it, as a little girl once said, 
without stopping to ask any questions. 

They are remarkable for domg good. Their 
love to each other burns like a fire and cannot be 
quenched. And they show it not only in words 
but in deeds. One of them probably does more 
good in a single day, than the best man in Amer- 
ica in many years. 

The Governor of that country is a remarkable 
person. He is perfectly wise; he knows every 
thing. He is perfectly strong; he can do every 
thing. He is perfectly kind and good; just like 
atender father to his people. He knows them 
all by name; even the name of every little child 
is engraved, as it were, on the palms of his 
hands. He loves them as the apple of his eye. 

One more remarkable thing about that country is, 
Ir witt Last FoREvER. The Governor and all 
the inhabitants will live forever. Most of the 
beings in the universe who are to exist forever, 
will be inhabitants of that country. With one 
exception, it is the only place in the universe 
where those can forever live, who are to live 
forever. 

Beloved reader—whether you believe it or not, 
what I am now about to state is most assuredly 
true. A friend of yours, THE TRUEST AND BEST 
FRIEND you everhad, many years ago took such 
a deep interest in your welfare, as to purchase at 
an immense price, a dwelling place for you in 
this wonderful country; and more than this, he 
has bespoken for you the favor and affection of 
that excellent Governor, and those lovely inhab- 
itants. Are you aware of this? Do you know 
this friend? Have you sent to him your joyful 
thanks? And are you every day getting ready 
to meet him, and receive from him this precious 


inheritance? Try. 
ut a 








EDITORIAL. 





ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE POWER OF HABIT. 
Nol. y 

In considering the various subjects by which we 
might hope to instruct while we amuse our young rea~< 
ders, none more important than the one we have cho- 
sen, presented itself to us. We are well aware they 
cannot estimate the power of habit, for they have nei- 
ther observation nor experience to guide them; but they 
may listen to the warning voice of those who have both; 
they may believe and obey when the wise and aged bid 
them beware of those habits, which once formed they 
can hardly shake off, and which will unfit them for 
happiness, both in this world and the next. 

We design, for the benefit of our young friends, 
who may honor our humble pages with their notice, to 
give a few examples of the force of this almost irre- 
sistable power; aud we trust while they read they wilt 
determine that, with God’s help, they will early begin 
to form babits which shall make them useful and hap- 





John Graham when quite a little boy, was as active 
and as fond of running, wreatling and tossing a ball as 
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the very best of his companions. . But -while he was 
yet young, a family which had an idle loitering boy 
belonging to it, moved into his neighborhood. Wil- 
liam, or as he was usually called, Bill Deming, soon 
made himself acquainted with John Graham, as he 
had nothing to do, or to speak more correctly, did not 
choose to do any thing, for the industrous never want 
work, he was continually in our hero’s way, enticing 
him from his employments. 

At first, John gave nasheed to William’s oft repeat- 
ed invitations; for he truly thought, that study would 
in the end prove more useful to him than rolling about 
and kicking up his heels upon the grass ; and he felt 
quite sure, that weeding in his mother’s garden and 
assisting her to take care of his little brothers and sis- 
‘ters was quite right, while he could not help thinking 
that fishing and bird-nesting was wrong. 

In time, however, he began to listen to William 
when he talked to him ; then to stop and lean upon 
his spade or hoe if he were at work, or to lay down 
his book if he were reading; aud finally he was fairly 
persuaded to go to a little brook close by, just to catch 
one fish. ‘ You shall have my hook and line,” said 
William, ‘and Pll warrant you'll bring home a fine 
trout for your mother’s dinner.” 

The next day, John yielded still more easily to Wil- 
liam’s solicitations, and the next more easily still;— 
bird’s-nesting followed fishing, and perfect idleness 
both; the habits of application and industry which he 
had begun to form were broken up, and a habit of 
idleness soon substituted in their place; this habit by 
constant indulgence became every day more firmly 
fixed. In a few years his excellent mother was forced 
to give up the hope she had long fondly clung to, that 
he would prove the nourisher of her age and restorer 
of her life, and his own usefulness, reputation and 
happiness were gone forever. F. 





ing now revived; another struggle ensued—the coup been guilty of? Allanswered, ‘No.’ ‘Do you believe,’ 
de col was resorted to a second time, with success; and I asked, ‘ in the sincerity of your heart, do you believe 
the bird being again strangled, his adversary gnawed that she was ever guilty of any unusual act of impro- 
his windpipe in two, having lost his knife, and being , priety?? ‘ W-h-y, no,’ *Very well; I saw the other éve- 
completely tired of his contest. ning, ladies, that you were all very complaisant and 

« This is an interesting fact to ornithologists, and the | courteous towards her; appearing delighted when 
curious generally. The bird was purely white, except | you caught her ear.’ ‘Yes; you know sir, she is a 
at the bend of the wings—head bald—a bunch of stranger here, and politeness on our part requires it; 
feathers over the rump—bill nine or ten inches long | besides she keeps the best company, and her society ig 
—eight feet high—wings nine feet from tip to tip—j much sought after in her own neighborhood, therefore 
legs and feet resembling a turkey’s, but stout—large | do not wish to offend her, for perhaps she might have it 
knees and thighs—its cry very harsh, resembling, as | in her power to do us harm.’ ‘Well, why then do you 
my informant says, that of a jack ass! he declares “its | slander her? ‘Slander, Sir?—pray do not miscon- 





braying was right frightful.” [ have conversed with | 
several persons who saw the bird after it was dead, 
one of whom has brought me several feathers, (which 
are white and beautiful,) aud promised me a wing, 
both of which have been preserved; but the body, un- 
fortunately, was left for the hogs to destroy. The body 
and face of the man were examined two months after 
the battle, by a respectable physician of this place, and 
he asserts that the wounds strongly corroborated the 
story. The bird was undoubtedly the Whooping 
Crane. Bolivar, Ten, July 8, 1832.” 

Upon turning to the article Crane (Grus) in the En- 
cyclopedia Americana, we find the following notice of | 
the Whooping Crane (Grus Americana) : 

‘*The Grus Americana derive their trivial appellation 
from their loud, peircing ery, which may be heard at 
the distance of two miles. If wounded they attack the 
sportsman or his dog with great spirit, and are said to 
have occasionally driven theirlong, pointed bill through 
the hand of a man. Wilson states that during the win- 
ter, they are frequently seen in the low grounds and 
rice plantations of the southern states, seeking for grain 
and insects. He met with them on the 10th of Februa- 
ry, near Waccamaw river in South Carolina, and saw 
another flock near Louisville, Ky. about the 20th of 
March. They are very shy and vigilant, and conse- 
quently shot with difficulty. ‘They sometimes rise spi- 
rally in the air, to a vast height, their mingled screams 
resembling a full pack of hounds, even when they are 
almost out of sight. They are distinguished from other 
cranes by the comparative baldness of their heads, and 
by the broad flag plumage projecting over the tail. 
Their general color is pure white.” 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 


[From the Cincinnati Chriticle.] 
NOVEL COMBAT WITH A BIRD. 


By a friend residing in Tennessee, we have been po- 
litely favoured with the following account of a fierce 
and extraordinary contest, between a man and a bird, 
which occurred on the banks of the Hatchee,not far dis- 
tant from Bolivar. The gentleman to whom we are 
indebted for this narrative, is of unimpeachable veraci- 
ty. It is, perhaps, considering the character of the 
combatants, as unique and bloody a battle as can be 
found on record, 

* About three months since, a farmer living four or 
five miles up the Hatchee, was searching on the bottom 
land of that river for strayed cattle, when he observed 
something of unusual appearance pass through the 
thicket, which he canal and soon discovered to be 
a large bird. ‘The bird attempted to rise, but its wings 
becoming impeded by the bushes or cane, it had no 
chance to get off that way, and finding itself gained 
upon by its pursuer, it turned upon him. Somewhat 
surprised at this unexpected attack, he started to run 
from it—tript and fell: the hird dashed at him, with 
wings, beak aud claws, and the man found it necessary 
to turn immediately on his face ; but finding himself 
sorely annoyed by his antagonist, and his knife-blade 
coming out of the haft, (a shoe knife,) he scrambled 
upand run. The bird pursued but a short distance, 
stopping at his hat, (which had fallen off in the flight,) 





MISCELLANY. 








SMALL RAIN UPON THE TENDER HERB. 
Nov. 11. Sab. God is greater than man. 


12. Mon. hat is man? 

13. Tues. How filthy is man! 

14. Wed. Vain man would be wise. 
15. Thurs. Man is like vanity. 


16. Fri. Put off the old man, 

17. Sat. Put on the new man. 
‘* The Bible is a map of heaven, a true history of 
the primitive church, an infallible rule of life, an im- 


moveuble ground of hope, and an everlasting spring of 
consolation.” 





' SLANDER. 











eaeyeing to be present the other evening at a social 
party, I met one of those beautiful accomplished fe- 
males, who seem born to be the delight and admiration 
of their friends and acquaintances. Her conversation 
was sprightly, full of wit and good humor, indicating 
heart sensitive in the extreme, totally void of pride and 
affectation. I was delighted with her society, and con- 
gratulated myself on having made an acquaintance, 
which promised me so many hours of sucial pleasure 
and instruction; more so because I learnt from an in- 
timate friend of her’s present, that she was all she 
appeared to be, truly an ornament to her sex. She 
was a stranger here, having been brought up in 2 
and was here only to pass a few weeks. Among the 








on which he commenced a furious attack: after which 
he returned towards the water. Aman of more than 
six feet high and weighing about 180 lbs. to be beaten by 
a bird !—this would not do to tell. ‘The blade of the knife 
was searched for, found, and fitted to the handle, and 
two sticks cut, one with a fork to yoke the enemy’s neck 
in his advance, the other to strike him with. The bird 


was soou found, aud nothing loth, returned to the com- | 


bat. ‘The onset of the featherd biped was so severe 
and sudden, that the forked stick missed his neck, and 


party present, were most of the first ladies in the 
| eagenemees, who appeared very assiduous in their 
{courtesies to her. Meeting these ladiesa few eve- 
jnings afterwards, | mentioned the lady with whom 
; | had been so well pleased in the late party. ‘La!’ savs 
| one, * she is no better than she should be, she has had 


| every advantage in the world.’ ‘ Humph,’ says another, 
| ‘if some people knew as much about some folks as I do,I 


ceive us; we would not slander her for the world. Oh, 
sir, we never allow ourselves to slander any one, 
Really sir, we think her a very clever girl, and would 
not injure her for the world; but, then’—‘ But then, 
stop, ladies,—good morning.’ 

Such are the scenes that are daily exhibiting to the 
attentive observer, by people who think themselves the 
first in society, and perhaps call themselves Christians, 
and would feign believe they never slander any one, 
Surely there is trouble and sorrow enough in this 
world, without increasing the amount by unkindly 
cooling our friends, and increasing our enemies by an 
obliquity of conduct, disgraceful in itself, and revolting 
to every liberal mind. 

Yet alas! how often do envy, bitterness and slander 
enter these sanctuaries, to blast and chill, to freeze the 
noblest and most endearing feelings of the human 
heart. From such scenes, the human mind turns with 
disgust and feelings bordering almost on misanthrophy. 








POETRY. 








WHAT I HATE. 

I hate to hear young children take, 
Upon a thoughtless tongue, 

Jehovah’s name; and ne’er forsake 
The vicious, idle throng. 

I hate to hear a mother’s word 
Unkindly disobeyed, 

Or anything too Jong deferred, 
When parents need our aid. 

Amid their sports, I hate to see 
Children who much delight 

To bring distress and misery, 
And humbler playmates slight. 

I hate to see unkindness shown 
To brother, sister dear— 

And thus contemptuously disown 
The ties that bind us here. 

I hate to see a thoughtless smile 
Brought to the house of prayer, 

Or any look that will beguile 
The hearts of others there. 

I hate to see in Sabbath school 
But little love displayed ; 

Toseea child undutiful, 
Nor mind what's kindly said. 

I hate to see the sacred book 
Of God’s unerring truth, 

Scanned over with an idle look, 
By gay, unthinking youth. 

I hate to see the holy day, 
Which God in love has given, 

By children spent in sinful play, 
Without a thought of heaven.—S. S. Inst. 





THE MOTHER’S LAST REQUEST. 
Tread lightly here. This is my mother’s grave, 
My own dear mother’s grave. ‘I'welve flowery springs 
Have passed, since she was laid in this cold bed. 
And 1 remember well, when death was near, 
How earnestly she prayed, that 1 night soon 
Forsake my sin, and live for heaven alone. 
Then I was young—but O, can I forget 
The melting words that flowed from her warm heart? 
She begged me love her Saviour and her God, 
And early give my heart to Christ. ‘Come, now, 
And promise me, she said, ‘ that this you'll do— 
For ’t is your dying mother’s last request.’ 
Tears choked my utterance, but I faintly sobhed, 
‘T will, dear mother’—and a sweet, calm smile 
Played on her sunken brow—and then she died. 


I left her room to weep and pray—for tears 
Gushed when I thought how wicked I had been; 





, guess people would not be so fond of running after their 
} . 
‘company.’ ‘Bless me,’ says a third, ‘the creature can- 








How often I had caused her heart to bleed. 
} And that, from her, I should no more receive 


only a sudden movement of the head, probably saved | not live without flattery, it is the very food she feeds on; | 
an eye of the man from the bill of the bird. The strug-' withdraw it, and she is in the dumps in a moment. | 
gle now became most violent; for the man had seized | Dear me, Sir, have you not heard what terrible stories | 
the bird by the neck, while the bird dealt him such se-| have been told about her? why I thought every body | 
a — _s nga . on him with his | in the town knew it; to be sure I don’t believe there 

’ y co t was literally torn off his | is one word of truth in them, but then one does not like | 
back. At last the bird was strangled, and lay appar- ; 


. ay to be seen with one who has such falshoods circulated | 
ently lifeless at the feet of the conqueror. While how- about them.’—Thus they ran onggr some time, when 
‘ever he was taking breath and rest after his toil, his %. ' 


I stopped them with, ‘ Pray, ladi 
single instance of misconduct that 


© you know of one 
is young lady has 


feathered enemy fell unexpectedly again upon him, hav- 





Advice and counsel. That was a bitter day. 


I did forget my promise, and for years 
Trod carelessly along the pathis of sin, 
But oft, when evening came, I seemed to hear, 
As from the tomb, my mother’s voice : ‘ Beware, 
My son, beware! Forget not my request, 
And your last promise, as I lay in death.’ ‘ 
Like daggers to my heart, these words would come— 
Nor could 1 rest, tll God had heard my prayer— 
Till I had fuund that precious hope in heaven, 
Which buoyed my mother up in her last hour. [i. 
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